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consist of hydrogen and nitrogen. He was impelled into
this error by his nationalistic desire to prove spectacularly
that oxygen was the principle of alkalinity in opposition to
Lavoisier's theory that it was the principle of acidity. This
is a curious example of the influence of economic and
political conflicts on the development of scientific thought.
Davy's important work on chlorine reflected the same
motives. The development of science clearly reflects the
struggle between England and France and the deeper socio-
logical conflicts underlying this struggle. In the concluding
remarks of the Lecture he remarked that potassium and
sodium "will undoubtedly prove powerful agents of analysis;
and having an affinity for oxygen stronger than any other
known substances, they may possibly supersede the applica-
tion of electricity to some of the uncompounded bodies/'
Davy's first Bakerian Lecture made a strong impression
on the learned world, but the second made an enormous
impression. The new substances he had discovered were
themselves so exciting. The general opinion of posterity is
that while the second was more spectacular, the first was
more fundamental. In assessing the importance of scientific
discoveries the value of the spectacular aspect should not
be underrated. Very striking new facts can have a powerful
stimulus for the imagination, and attract workers to fields
they would otherwise have passed.
While Davy was experimenting and writing in the
extremest excitement, during the days before November
19th, he became feverish. He redoubled his exertions
from the fear that he might die before his descriptions were
finished. After his Lecture was delivered he collapsed into
a serious illness and took to his bed on November 23rd. Its
nature remained obscure, though he believed afterwards it
was typhus fever, caught during a visit to Newgate prison,
in order to suggest methods of disinfection. His doctors
considered it was due to over-fatigue and excitement. In
the last years of his short life be became again the victim
of obscure nervous disease. These events suggest specu-
lations concerning his physiological constitution. His
exceptionally high pulse-rate, and general behaviour may